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THE Moror-Bus. 


There is said to be about 600 mctor-buses now run- 
ning on London streets. Nobody is satistied with them 
excepting the manufacturers and company promoters, 
still they continue increasing. Probably no one who 
has invested in motor-bus shares would not be glad to 
sell out at a loss, but still money is found to keep them 
going and increase their numbers. 

The fact is the manufacturer and the promoter have 
been able to pursuade the public to put down their 
money and so a start was made. The first three 
months of a nrotor’s life is its most active time, and the 
promoter, with financial astuteness, paid an interim divi- 
dend which attracted more subscribers, and thus helped 
them to meet the time at which repairs really began to 
count. 

A new motor generally commences well—it looks 
clean, it moves rapidly, and is not very noisy. In about 
three months there is an alteration for the worse, and in 
three more it becomes a nuisance. The noise of its pro- 
gression is like unto one road engine and four milk carts 
combined. The dust it causes closes the windows of all 
houses on the route, and the smell it emits is inde- 
scribable but penetrating. The toleration given to this 
monster by London’s citizens is remarkable, and a proof 


seem disinclined to move until some literary man gets a 
letter in The Times. Then other papers waken up, and 
for nine days there is general public opinion that the 
motor-bus is a nuisance. The astute managers issue 
special orders to slacken the pace, to emit less fumes, 
and not to grease the roads with waste lubricating oil. 
_ The nine-days wonder is over and the motor con- 
tinues to make its noises, stinks, and dust as before. 
The old horse-drawn omnibuses cannot compete 
witha motor. People like the novelty and wait for it. 
They like to travel fast, and choose a motor. The noise, 
stink, and dust are not felt by the people on and in the 
motor. ‘These pleasantries are left behind them for the 
other persons who venture to use the streets or have to 
ive in them. 
Not a single horse-motor company has willingly and 
prudently adopted the motor. All have been forced to 
0 so by the maker and the promoter who have raised 
enough capital to start opposition and thns frightened 
the old companies into the competition. 
A horse bus earns about 50/- a day. A motor op- 
Posing horse-buses earns abont 140/- a day. The 
expenses of each are in about the same ratio as their 
fatnings, and the bill for repairs and damages is 
ouble in the case of motors to what is necessitated 
y the horse drawn vehicle. 
. ‘tis an awkward position. The motor in competi- 
a With the horse wins easily in earning powers for 
ine. Motor companies may probably last as long 
wh orse-buses run, but when motor competes with 
or then only two events may be anticipated— 
nktaptey of all motor companies save the strongest, 
# great rise of fares for the public. 
isan interesting problem, to be solved by the law 


or 


of th 


NOTE ON BOVINE RENAL TUBERCULOSIS. 


By Water Jowett, F.R.C.V.S. 
(Continued from p. 116.) 


Case No. 2.—This kidney, on naked eye exami- 
nation, showed no marked deviation from the nor- 
mal either in shape or size, but, on palpation, a 
sensation of fluctuation was experienced; it was 
evident that each lobule contained a considerable 
quantity of fluid. The capsule was not thickened 
and “stripped” readily. The renal lymph gland 
was healthy in appearance and the same remark 
applies to the small portion of ureter leading 
from the hilus of the kidney. 

On sectioning with the post-mortem knife the 
organ presented a sacculated appearance (see Fig. 7), 
it was composed simply of a collection of cavities 
varying in size from a pigeon’s egg up to that of 
a medium sized apple (Figs. 7 and8). The cavities 
contained a quantity of thick yellow creamy fluid, 
and their walls, formed of renal tissue, were not 
more than } inch ia thickness. After washing out 
the curdy material it was found that each sac had 
for the most part a smooth lining, although finely 
granular in places, and was connected with the 
renal pelvis by means of a smooth lined tube—one 
for each cavity. The renal pelvis was seemingly 
quite normal, and contained more of the creamy 
fluid material; its lining membrane was perfectly 
smooth. Tbe lymph glands presented the usual 
healthy appearance. Excepting the thin walls of 
the sacs and the septa between them, the renal 
parenchymatous tissue had entirely disappeared. 
Microscopical appearances.-On examining trans- 
versely cut sections from the wall of one of the 
sacs, the changes were found to be mainly those 
of an interstitial nephritis; there was a decided in- 
crease in the amount of connective tissue, the 
malpighian bodies had in places undergone colloid 
degeneration, in others fatty, and in others again 
Bowman’s capsule was considerably thickened and 
surrounded by new formed fibrous tissue. 

In places in the section the tubules were normal, 
but on moving the slide one came suddenly on 
areas in which the epithelium had undergone 
colloid degeneration, and in many cases the swollen 
degenerated epithelium completely blocked the 
tube. Towards the interior of the cavity the wall 
was composed only of tubules and intertubula 
tissue in this part of the section, whilst many 
tubules presented no marked departure from the 
normal, others, and especially those just bordering 
on the inner inner margin of the wall, were con- 
siderably dilated, distorted, and blocked by des- 


© survival of the fittest—if the public do not object 
€ nastiest. 


quamated epithelium. Between the tubules there 
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was marked round celled infiltration, and con- 
siderable new formation of fibrous tissue. _ 

In no part of the section was it: possible to 
demonstrate a giant cell system or acid fast bacilli, 
but on examining smears from the puriform con- 
tents of the sacs, after staining by Zehl Neilson’s 
method, innumerable tubercle bacilli were dis- 
covered, apparently in pure culture. -. 

For this last specimen (Case No. 2) the writer 1s 
indebted to J. W. Bennett, Esq., M.R.C.V.S., of 
Leigh, Lancashire. The following notes on the 
case have been supplied by this gentleman: 

The subject was a roan bull 2} years old. ‘“ Bad 
doer” all the winter (7.e., did not improve in con- 
dition although fed well). Fall of last year keen 
at serving a cow, but this spring although he did 
serve several was very indifferent about it. I first 
attended the bull on the 8th of May and found him 
lying down in loose box, got him up without much 
trouble and turned him into the yard ; now noticed 
that he had great trouble in controlling the move- 
ments of the hind legs, the left one having a spas- 
modic contraction like “ stringhalt” in the horse. 
Pulse normal, temperature elevated one degree ; 
feeding fairly well. 

Examined the animal again on the 11th, now 
noticed that he had great difficulty in rising and 
although he kept his feet when in the yard, would 
have fallen but for a wall he stumbled against. The 
eyes were ‘staring,’ and he appeared as if a 
strong opiate had been given him. He passed 
urine in the yard and nothing was observed wrong 
as regards colour or quantity. 

The owner came to see me on the 14th and in- 
formed me that the bull could not rise, so I advised 
slaughter. 

I saw the carcase on the morning of the 15th. 
The left kidney I sent to you, the right appeared 
normal ; this, both lungs, the liver, spleen and 
stomach I sent to the destructor, as the pleural and 
peritoneal membranes were covered with tubercu- 
lar deposits, but I did not find any of the deposits 
caseating. 

In a later communication Mr. Bennett adds— 
“The animal did not by any ordinary signs show 
anything of a tubercular character whilst alive, nor 
was it suspected by either the owner or myself.” 

Undoubtedly this last case presented many un- 
usual features, in fact to the writer both cases 
here recorded appeared uncommon, and for that 
reason these short notes have been published. 


Tue UNVEILING oF THE MonuUMENT 
To Nocarp. 


From an editorial note in The American Veteri 
Review we learn that the Memorial was caine ae 
June 24. It says: ~ . unveiled on 


If the subscription has been internati i 
funds have been contributed from 
world, the representation from veterinarians has not 
been. _ Thousands were present, of course: but the 
were French veterinarians. Dr. Lydtin, of Baden ae 
the official delegate from German vete: mary societies ; 
Dr. Perroncito, from Italy ; a few from Belgium were 


also there—but those were all. Letters of excuse, how- 
ever, were many. Our esteemed friend, Dr. William 
Dougherty, of Baltimore, and myself took upon our- 
selves to represent the United States—not officially, 
however. American veterinarians contributed too 
handsomely to the fund to have their admiration for 
Nocard stop there. 

The ceremony resembled all similar occasions. 
Handsome decorations, plenty of good music, very large 
attendance, and with all that comparatively fine 
weather, made the whole thing a perfect success. 
There were several speeches made. Prof. Chauveau, 
although eighty years old, and of delicate health, 
delivered a masterly review of the work done by Nocard. 
Prof. Leclainche, of Toulouse, as one of his scholars and 
co-workers ; Dr. Roux, of Pasteur Institute, as one of 
his intimate friends, and several others, told the audience 
many peculiarities of the life of the subject of the cere- 
mony. The Secretary of Agriculture, who represented 
the Government of the Republic, took advantage of the 
ceremony to deliver several decorations. 


PARTURITION WOOD CRUTCH. 
By Masor PartaANE WALKER. 


The accompanying illustration shows the 
most powerful, effectual, safe, and more 
especially non-slip crutch for abnormal pre- 
sentations. Itis a well known fact in such 
cases we must have room to operate. In 
introducing this crutch the arms can be 
pressed closely together with the hand, 
they expand to about 14 inches or more, 
the inner edges being sharp dite, conse- 
quently prevents slipping. The outer 
edges are rounded off, thus making it im- 
possible to injure the womb. The jaws are 
kept at the desired width by the ferrule 
shown in sketch. The crutch is 2ft. 8in. 
over all. Sometimes they are made in 
two halves in order to make them more 
portable, and easier sterilised, they are 
held together by a square ferrule thus pre- 
venting it from turning whilst used in 
twisting the foetus. 


ABSTRACTS FROM FOREIGN JOURNALS. 


MinK AND AMMONIA. 


Trillat and Santon found milk coming from 
various sources into Paris gave an ammonia reac- 
tion, but that the milk from healthy and well kept 
cows did not do so. So in order to find out under 
what conditions this reaction was caused, they 
treated milk both raw and sterilised with difterent 
microbes. There was no reaction from acetic fer- 


mentation, butyric or lactic acid, the bacilli of 
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typhoid or diphtheria or b. coli com., streptococci, | Septicaemia 3 Cows, 
staphylococci, or the vibrio of cholera ; but ammonia econ : ” 

: arcoma 
was always found when micrococcus uree several Mastitic ta 


kinds of tyrothrix, and the bacillus of Fluegge were 
present. Milk badly kept and when mixed with 
dirty water always gave an ammonia reaction. 
The authors consider that this is a useful test for 
purity in milk.—Comptes rendues de I’ Acad. de Se. 
F. E. P. 


VETERINARY INSPECTOR’s REPORT UPON THE 
INSPECTION OF Dartry Cows IN THE CITY OF 
EDINBURGH. 


During the year there has been a decrease of 32 in the 
number of dairy cows in the city, the total number at 
the end of the year being 2942. 

During that period 2113 visits have been paid to byres 
situated within the city. As a result of these inspec- 
tions, 46 cows were discovered to be suffering from 
diseases which rendered them dangerous to the public 
health. These were promptly ordered to be removed, 
under section 29 of the Edinburgh Municipal and Police 
Amendment Acf, 1891. 

Five special inspections of byres were made, under 
section 60 of the Public Health Scotland Act, 1897, on 
account of outbreaks of diphtheria and typhoid fever in 
various districts supplied with milk fron: such pre- 
mises. Two of these byres were situated outside the 
city. In no case, however, was it considered necessary 
to stop the milk supply. 

There were two outbreaks of anthrax amongst dairy 
cows during the year, one animal dying of the disease in 
each instance. The rest of the cows in these premises 
were carefully watched for some time, but the disease 
did not spread owing to therough disinfection having 
been carried out. 

Tuberculosis is the disease which is most frequently 
met with, 37 cows having been discovered suffering 
from this malady. In nine cases the disease had inva- 
ded the udder, and tubercle bacilli were found in the 
milk. One cow, with a tuberculous udder, which was 
ordered to be removed from a city byre, was subse- 
quently discovered in the cattle market. During her 
stay there the milk of this cow was seized and destroyed. 
The animal was finally taken to England by the original 
owner. 

As mentioned in last year’s report, the local authority 
should have power to seize and slaughter such animals. 

The city byres are visited every fortnight or three 
weeks, and each cow is examined individually as to her 
general health, condition of udder, and freedom from 
parasitic skin disease. 

The byres beyond the city boundary are inspected 
when required by the Medical Officer of Health on the 
outbreak of any infectious disease connected with the 
milk supply. 

The following tables represent the work done during 
the year :— 


Microscopical Examination. 
Cow’s Expectorate 85 specimens 


Cow’s Milk 59 ” 
Cow ’s Uterine Discharge 5 ” 
Ccw’s Blood for Anthrax 1 


” 


Total 150 specimens. 


om ordered to be removed from byres, under the 
- “ee Municipal and Police (Amendment) Act, 


Total 46 Cows. 


Destination of Cows which were ordered to be removed 
as far as information was obtainable. 


Edinburgh Slaughterhouse 10 
Lanark 3 
Leith 11 
England 6 
Knackery 9 
Veterinary College 1 
Buried 1 
Unknown 5 

Total 46 


Ofthetuberculouscows ordered toberemoved from byres: 
Tubercle bacilli were found in the 


expectorate in 23 cases. 
Tubercle bacilli were found in the 
milk in 9 cases. 
Clinically tuberculous, but in which 
no expectorate could be obtained o « 
Total 37 cases. 


J. Rippocu, M.R.C.V.S. 


THE DEVELOPMENTS OF PATHOLOGY. 


The institution of laboratories as an aid to clinical work 
in private and hospital practice is a result of the general 
development of pathological research which has yielded 
such valuable information during recent years. Since 
the year 1882, when Professor Koch demonstrated the 
pathogenic organism of tuberculosis, the importance 
of laboratory investigation in connection with purely 
clinical work has been gradually made manifest, until at 
the present time certain pathological procedures have 
become matters of routine in medical practice. At first 
the mere detection of micro-organisms in sputum or in 
the organs of the body after death occupied the atten- 
tion of those observers who were gradually developing 
the new science of bacteriology. In the wards and in 
private practice the ordinary examinations ot urine were 
made ; occasionally the blood was examined in regard 
to the amount of hemoglobin contained and the numbers 
of red and white corpuscles were duly counted, but so 
far no more detailed laboratory work was undertaken 
as part of the ordinary routine of therapeutics. Now, 
however, the various processes which have been intro- 
duced as an aid to diagnosis are numerous and compli- 
cated and can only be accurately carried out after care- 
ful instruction, while trustworthy conclusions can only 
be arrived at after long experience. In order to per- 
form the tests founded on bacteriological and pathologi- 
cal facts laboratories specially fitted are essential. 
Certain of the more simple procedures, such as the de- 
tection of tubercle bacilli in the sputum or the examina- 
tion of urine for albumin and sugar, can, of course, be 
carried out by every practitioner possessed of a good 
microscope and the necessary reagents. On the other 
hand, the estimation of opsonic indices, the performance 
of the Widal reaction for typhoid fever, the culture test 
for diphtheria, the differential estimation of the various 
forms of red and white blood corpuscles, as well as the 
more complicated processes of ¢ emical analysis, can 
only be conducted in well-appointed laboratories. The 
medical curriculum is, of course, far more involved than 


Tuberculosis 37 Cows. 
“uppurating Udder 2 
Ctinomycosis y 


it was formerly, and considering the multiplicity of sub- 
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jects in which the student is examined, the question 
naturally arises, How far is it incumbent upon him to 
make a practical study of the more advanced of the 
developments of clinical pathology to which we have 
alluded’? That he should attend a course of lectures 
and demonstrations on bacteriology is absolutely neces- 
sary ; he must acquire personal knowledge of the charac- 
ters and properties of the more common pathogenic 
micro-organisms. We think also that he should see 
the more elaborate processes carried out by the lec- 
turer, such as the estimation of the opsonic index and 
the methods of staining employed in the differentiation 
of the various forms of leucocytes ; but that he should 
be able to perfect himself in these measures cannot be 
expected, and he has aright to anticipate that examiners 
vill not demand such accomplishments of him. Pro- 
longed practice and experience are necessary before 
difficult and delicate laboratory work can be performed 
yroperly, and trastworthy deductions drawn from it. 
he student has not the time to devote to acquiring the 
necessary experience, and secondly, even if he had the 
time in subsequent practice, in the majority of instances 
he would not a the necessary appliances at his com- 
mond. All the students who wish to hold resid ent ap- 
pointments might well be asked to attend for a certain 
time in the hospital laboratory, for without at any rate 
some first-hand knowledge of the work conducted 
therein they will not be adequate assistants to their 
chiefs and will lose many of the benefits of their appoint- 
wents. We find, therefore, that early in the student’s 
curriculum there will naturally be differentiation in the 
course of studies pursued, some students leaning to- 
wards laboratory work by inclination, or being per- 
snaded to go thoroughly into such work because of the 
advantages derived from it ; others only doing so much 
as is necessary for the passing of their examinations. 
But we have impressed upon the student in our opening 
address this year that he should keep his eye from the 
beginning of his career upon the obtaining of a medical 
degree, and for this reason we remind those who would 
as far as possible avoid laboratory work that a certain 
familiarity with the rationale tof modern adjuncts to 
to diagnosis and treatment will be expected of all who 
are taking out an honours course. 
But there is no gainsaying that there is now room for 
a body of workers devoted entirely, or almost entirely, 
to laboratory methods. The special training required, 
the closeness and minuteness of their studies, and the 
familiarity with practical detail exacted of them make 
it impossible that these observers should keep at the 
same time in touch with clinical medicine, while the 
average medical student cannot pursue such develop- 
ments and work at the same time for his pass examina- 
tions. In order to obtain the fullest value from the 
pathological laboratory the services of experts are re- 
quired, which means that certain members of the medi- 
st others in tending the sick 
obtain the advantage of laboratory experience. Com- 
bination between the labour of each class is, of course, 
essential. We must not arrive at conclusions purely by 
experiments ¢v vitro, and results obtained in the labora- 
tory must therefore be constantly compared with ob- 
servations recorded in the wards and in the post-mor- 
tem room. Upon the worker in pathological 
tories there devolves the testi pg Races 
the esting, and in some instances 
S, vaccines, and other preparations 
now used in the treatment of disease. The elatin 
treatment of aneurysm, for instance, is duende for 
its safety on the proper sterilisation of the gelatin and 
re can only be effectually carried out in well-appointed 
aboratories. The workers in the laboratories connected 


with large hospitals have abundant iti 

ith spitals he opportunities of ob- 
taining and examining the products of bacterial inva- 
Sions and most valuable results may be looked for in 


the future from such observations. _It is obvious once 
more that such investigations can be only carried out 
adequately by those men who have devoted much 
thought to this special branch of science, and who 
therefore have not the time, asa rule, to undertake the 
duties of the ordinary practice of their profession. The 
importance of such inquiries cannot be exaggerated ; 
in the laboratories of clinical and pathological research 
we possess one of the most valuable aids to the diag- 
nosis and treatment of disease introduced in modern 
times. ° 

In reeognition of the part that scientific pathology 
now plays in assisting the practitioner in the daily 
routine of his duties, laboratories have been established 
in most of the large towns to which specimens of all 
kinds may be sent for examination and results speedily 
obtained. With these establishments always ready to 
aid him the practitioner can depend on trustworthy 
reports being at once afforded him. Consequently, as 
we have suggested above, the student need not feel it 
incumbent upon himself to devote such an amount of 
time to laboratory methods as is required to obtain per- 
fection of technique. Some knowledge of bacteriology 
and cytology, however, will cousiderably add to the 
interest of his observations when in the future he is 
engaged in the actual practice of his profession, and we 
therefore would advise him to take every opportunity of 
noting the reports emanating from the laboratory 
attached to his hospital, and also to attend demon- 
strations which may be given on the subject.—7'he 
Lancet. 


IRISH CENTRAL 
VETERINARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION. 


A meeting was heldin Turner’s Hotel, Cork, on July 
4th. Mr. E. C. Winter, President, occupied the chair, 
and there were also present:—Messrs. M. J. Cleary, 
J. F. Healy, P. W. Creagh, P. Donovan, W. Henderson, 
and P. J. Howard. Visitors present included Messrs. 
A. Dobbyn, B. P. J. Mahony, T. F.O’Donnel, O’Brien, 
J. W. A. Harris, J. Rohan, W. Dawtrey, O. Ryan, 
Montgomery, and H. Gale. 


PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS. 
Mr. E. C. Winter, F.R.C.V.S. 


Gentlemen,—I must preface my brief remarks by 
thanking you for the honour you have done me in elect 
ing me President of this Association, of which I have 
been a member since its inception, and which has, I can 
safely say, been up to the present a successful and ener- 
getic body, even though its number of members has 
been smaller than we could have wished. (Hear, hea’). 
I look to youall, and to my worthy colleague, Mr. Jack 
Healy, to continue the good work and to keep up that 
healthy and friendly rivalry, as well as co-operation, 
with our resuscitated sister society—which has risen like 
a phoenix from its ashes since we started the Centra 
Veterinary Association, and which has done sucli £0 
work for the profession. It is thought by some of us 
that there is no room for two such societies in Ireland ; 
with that opinion I beg to differ, and have never hesl- 
tated to express my opinion on the point. (Hear, hear. 
Instead of two societies I should like to see at 
four—once in each province, or perhaps three wow 
be a better division—-one north of the Boyne, one 1 
the Midlands, and one in the Sunny South. In on 
days when the farming community, from which the 
majority of us draw our living, is passing throug * 
crisis, when the gentry are leaving the country by the 
score, and motor cars are rampant all over the place 
when our places are being filled by retired officers % 
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the R.I.C. and the Army (the Navy has yet to be re- 
quisitioned), and extra duties are thrown upon our 
local inspectors, without extra pay, it is only by co- 
operation and agitation that we can hope to effect any 
legislation in our favour, to protect our rights and 
enable our members to make a decent living without 
having recourse to “ combined callings.” (App.) 

Such meetings as this also tend to foster that spirit 
of camaraderie which is so essential to our success as 
a whole, and, it is only by meeting occasionally we 
can get to know one another and discuss matters of 
general as well as particular interest. I should like to 
see every M.R.C.V.S. in Ireland a member of one, or 
other, or both, veterinary associations. The subscrip- 
tion is small and the benefits great. With a good sub- 
scription list we could keep up a stock of the more ex- 
pensive and less constantly used instruments, as well 
as books of reference, to be lent out to the members 
under proper regulations, as well as provide a defence 
fund for the protection of our brethren under vexatious 
prosecutions, 

While on the subject of prosecutions I must deprecate 
the practice of some members of our profession when 
giving evidence, of trying to refute the expert evidence 
on the other side instead of confining themselves to the 
facts of the case. I do not not now allude to legitimate 
difference of opinion which must always exist—if it did 
not one man’s opinion would be as good as another’s 
and we would have no experts—but to cases where the 
question is one of facts only, and where men can be got 
for a miserable fee to give evidence which they would 
willingly refute if on the oth+r side. 

With reference to the extra work thrown on cur in- 
spectors to local authorities, by Rural and Urban 
district and County and County Borough Councils, 
without extra pay, I can only say that the members of 
our profession have the remedy in their own hands by 
co-operating and resisting these vexatious orders until 
they are adequately remunerated (App.) On this point 
I can speak without bias or fear, as I never have been, 
and never hope to be an inspector myself, and I have 

efore me while I write a veritable pile of “ Orders” 
entailing a vast amount of clerical work of a particular 
and intricate sort in addition to the ordinary veterinary 
duties which have been doubled and trebled within the 
last few years. (Hear, hear.) To my mind one of the 
most important of these orders is the last issued one 
imposing vexatious and costly regulations on horses 
imported to this country. Men who are conversant with 
the horse trade know very well that scarce any horses 
are Imported except blood stock for stud and racing pur- 
poses, and that such horses are the | ast likely to 
ave contagious or infectious diseases, owing to the 
careful manner in which they are kept and treated, and 
owing also to their intrinsic value. 

the horses that spread such disease are those of 

itinerant merchants, picked up at small prices at all sorts 

of places, and those connected with travelling circuses. 

ave known one circns troupe spread mange all over 
the South of Ireland, and have easily traced an out- 
teak amongst the most valuable stud in the South, at 
vine. fine, to the presence of the said circus in_ the 
dhe: I think it behoves us in the interest of our 

a Which are more or less identical with our own, 
its butate for, the repeal of this extraordinary order, or 
‘ Wodification so that the class of horse I mention 

ould be exempt from these restrictions. 
ore’ that the Department issuing and responsible 
d — orders acts according to its lights, and the pity 
«tis that such Departments should not be better ad- 
should he new horse owners and breeders association 

" ee the matter up more vigorously, as should 
1008S veterinary societies. 


tence of greedy, impecunious, and newly fledged mem- 
bers who will grab an appointment at any price. 
know an instance of even a well to do, middle aged 
practitioner “ tendering” for an appointment to treat 
and find medicine for a stud of twenty horses and 
examine any purchased, at a remuneration of four 
guineas per annum payable quarterly in arrear. Such 
practices should be shown up by our Societies and 
strongly condemned ; it is not » to me that this 
should not be called “Conduct disgraceful in a profes- 
sional sense” and taken up by the Council of the 
R.C.V.S. 

[ would also wish to point out to yeu the difficulty 
experienced by our Secretary and myself in getting 
papers for our meetings. This time we are indebted to 
Mr. Cleary for what | am sure will be a very instructive 
paper on a subject of very general, as well as veterinary 
interest, as no man is in a better position to write on 
the subject he has chosen. We want a volunteer for 
our next meeting. It isa mistake to suppose that very 
elaborate productions are necessary, we don’t want great 
research, or even re-hashing of other men’s opinions, we 
want an article culled from the observations of the 
writer, and calculated to provoke a good discussion, and 
I know of no better means of promoting this object than 
the notes of a series of say half-a-dozen interesting 
cases treated, and simply recorded, in all about half-an- 
hour’s work, and [ don’t know any man so busy that he 
cannot spare half an hour pro bono publico. 

[ will only remark that our Secretary and Treasurer 
has an empty purse that he 1s anxious to fill, and I hope 
that you have all brought your half-guinea with you. 
In the language of the celebrated Dean Swift “ Down 
with the dust.” I beg again to thank you for the 
honour you have done me and trust that, with your 
assistance and co-operation, when [ hand over my in- 
signia of office to my successor the Association will be 
in a better position than when I took charge. 


SECRETARY AND TREASURER. 


After some discussion it was arranged that Mr. 
Howard would look after the secretarial work, and that 
Mr. Healy would act as treasurer until the Ballinasloe 
meeting. 

It was decided to hold the next meeting at Ballinasloe 
in October. 


Masor Burier’s RESOLUTION. 


The resolution of Major Butler in reference to an 
annual registration fee payable by every member of the 
profession for the purpose of helping the Royal College 
of Veterinary Surgeons, and also with the view of hav- 
ing the Register revised, was submitted to the meeting, 
and the matter having been briefly discussed it was deci- 
ded to take no action in the matter, and the document 
was marked “ read.” 


Extra Dutres on INSPECTORS. 


Attention was called by the President to the necessity 
of a resolution emanating from the meeting calling on 
the proper authorities to take action with reference to 
the extra duties thrown on local inspectors. He point- 
ed out that since their appointment the duties apper- 
taining to the office of Inspector had doubled and tre- 
‘led without any proportionate increase of remunera- 
tion. 

Mr. O’Manony endorsed what the President had 
said, specifically mentioning sheep-dipping and disinfec- 
ting the land occupied by affected sheep, as new duties 
imposed on the Inspectors without any corresponding 
increase of salary. 
Others referred to the matter also as a glaring griev- 
ance, and in the course of a rather protracted discussion 
the feeling of the meeting seemed to be that the matter 


es return to the local inspectors’ question, the diffi- 
¥ we have to contend against in this case is the exis- 


was in the hands of the County Councils who had arbi- 
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trary direction, and who could, if the occasion arose, dis- 
pense with the services of the inspectors and perhaps 
employ outsiders at cheap labour conditions to do the 
work. It was, however, recognised that the Depart- 
ment could wield a strong influence in the controversy, 
and accordingly the following resolution was adopted : 
—That this Society recognising the great amount of 
extra work thrown on the veterinary inspectors by the 
new duties imposed by the Diseases of Animals Act, we 
believe there should be proportionate increases in their 
salaries, and recognising the friendliness and considera- 
tion of the Department to our profession, we would ask 
them to take this matter into consideration.” 


HORSE BREEDING IN IRELAND. 
M. J. M.R.C.V.S. 


Mr. President and Gentleman,—Some weeks ago our 
President asked me to bring forward some subject for 
discussion at this meeting. Like most people who have 
been requested to perform a like task I claimed to be 
excused on several grounds, and would have persisted in 
those objections were I not cognisant of the ungrateful 
return it would be to the very valuable services Mr. 
Winter has rendered this Society during its entire 
career, and the kindly and important part he played at 
its initiation. 

As most of you are aware I discontinued the general 
practice of my profession some six years ago, and since 
then have devoted almost my entire attention to the 
question of horse breeding. As this matter is not em- 
braced in the category of subjects for discussion at our 
meetings, and only forms a side issue in connection 
with our profession I must claim your indulgence in 
pemey seg it, and [ assure you I would not do so were 
it not for the amount of public attention it has received 
during the past four years. 

Though the Irish Horse breeding industry as a whole 
comprises many types of horses, such as Suffolk Punch, 
Cleveland Bay, Hackney, Shire, and Clydesdale. I 
believe that its two mainstays are the thoroughbred 
and the Irish draught horse. If this view is correct, the 
future of our Irish horses must depend on the develop- 
ment of those two breeds. The history of the her 
bred horse is practically the same whether you look at 
him as an Irish or English product. He is descended 
from the Eastern horse and owes much to the fostering 
influence of the English Kings, who not only kept 
special studs, but were instrumental in introducing fresh 
blood. Weare indebted to Spain to a very large extent 
for our supply of Arab blood, though in some notable 
instances they were imported direct from Asia. 

William the Conquero: brought to England a large 
supply of Spanish horses which he used for cavalry. 
These were mostly stallions and of small type. Henry L. 
imported Arab stallions, as did King John to a much 
larger extent. The latter king is credited with having 
taken a keen interest in running horses, and with having 
kept large studs. The extended use of gunpowder for 
purposes of war in the time of Elizabeth neutralised the 
advantages of heavy armour, and did much to encourage 
the breeding of light horses for use in war, During 
Elizabeth’s reign racing made rapid strides, The estab- 
lishment of Newmarket races, in the reign of James I 
marks the commencement of racing, as we know it, in 
England. King James, indeed, is credited with being a 
sportsman from his childhood, and during his time rac- 
ing in He established a 

ng stud at Newmar ’ i 
Eastern horses et, and was an importer of 
t some later period several Eastern sires. wh} 

left a distinct onthe 

introduced into England. Three of these are especially 


by Captain Byerley, who used him as a charger in 
William’s army during the Irish campaign. He was 
present at the battle of the Boyne, and when put to the 
stud he became the founder of one of the three great 
families of thoroughbreds, the family known as the line 
of Herod. Herod was a great-great-grandson of the 
Byerley Turk, and from him have sprung in direct 
descent such notable celebrities as Lexington, Flying 
Dutchman, Thormanby and Sweetmeat. 

During the first decade of the 18th century, in the 
reign of Queen Anne, a Mr. Darley, of Yorkshire, impor- 
ted, with the help of his brother, who was a “foreign 
merchant,” an Arabian horse, subsequently known as the 
Darley Arabian. This horse was the sire of Flying 
Childers and Bartlett’s Childers, from the latter of 
which came in direct male descent the famous Eclipse. 
Through Eclipse, the Darley Arabian founded the 
greatest line of English throughbreds, which includes 
numerous famous sires, such as Irish Birdcatcher, 
Touchstone, Harkaway, Blacklock, Sheet Anchor, and 
Liverpool. 

The third great family of English horses was founded 
by the Godolphin Arabian. He was the grandsire of 
Matchem, from which horse the family takes its name. 
This family is fast passing away, being practically con- 
fined to the descendants of Melbourne. It has, however, 
special claims on the affection of Irish breeders as to it 
belong Solon, and his descendants—Arbitrator, Kilwar- 
line, Barcaldine, and Winkfield. From these three 
great sires—Herod, Eclipse, and Matchem, the thorough- 
bred horses now found in Great Britain and Irelandhave 
descended. 

From the evidence of cave remains we know that a 
wild horse inhabited Ireland along with the mammoth, 
reindeer, and other animals now extinct. These early 
horses were used as food by prehistoric man. It is said 
that domestic horses were probably first introduced into 
Ireland long before the Christian era. Owing to the 
close relations which existed from early times between 
Spain and Ireland, there were constant importations of 
Spanish horses into this country. In early lreland there 
was very little tillage. The care of the large flocks and 
herds, with which the country was covered, demanded 
the services of a light, active, and enduring horse. 
Never ending wars necessitated the use of a similar 
animal suitable for carrying the lightly equipped clans- 
man in battle. These facts coupled with the roving dis- 
position of a race naturally given to horsemanship, re- 
sulted in the production of an animal knowh as the 
Hobby or Hobbie. This name was possibly suggested 
by the light, short, hobbling action so characteristic of 
the breed. The Hobbie must be regarded as a purely 
Irish product evolved partly from Spanish blood by the 
influences of the Irish soil and climate in conjunction 
with the necessities of the time. The Hobbie was te 
garded very highly at this time in England and on the 
Continent. Historical records chronicle numerous €X 
portations of Hobbies to England, Spain, and Italy. 
These countries were more abundantly supplied with 
Eastern horses than Ireland could have been, but the 
especial adaptability of this country for the production 
of light horses as shown by the evolution of the eri 
—_ to its great superiority for the development o! 4 

reed of this type. the 

About the commencement of the 17th century a 
Hobbie began to lose ground. The constant we 
which raged in Ireland at this time interfered with 
care and attention which was required to mainte” 
type, while the introduction of the penal laws did m 
to discourage horse breeding. eral 

During the 18th century racing became very ae 
in Ireland, and at one time as many race meetings rie 
held as at the present day. Amongst the most — " 
of these were the Curra h, Maryboro’, and Kilcock. 


worthy of note. The om Turk was brought to 


England in the reign of William UII. He was imported 


this way attention was directed to thoroughbred horses, 
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the breeding of them received special attention, and 
valuable animals were frequently imported from Eng- 
land. Amongst these latter were Othello, Merry 
Andrew, Bustard, Hobgoblin. About the middle of the 
18th century upwards of 100 imported stallions were 
standing in Ireland. From this time the history of 
the thoroughbred horse in England and Ireland is prac- 
tically the same. 

In the friendly rivalry which has existed between 
England and Ireland in the production of thoroughbred 
horses Ireland has laboured under the disadvantage of 
poverty. But notwithstanding the small number of 
thoroughbred mares employed, and the iaferiority of 
many of the stallions, the pre-eminent netural advan- 
tages of the country enabled her to secure the reputa- 
tion as a ve nae of high class thoroughbreds. The 
name of Harkaway is to be found in many good pedi- 
grees of the present day, while Sir Hercules, who stood 
in Co. Meath, begot Frangha, Ballagh, and Irish Bird 
Catcker whose names and fame are well known to all 
lovers of the race horse. 

In more recent years Solon and Barcaldine helped in 
a large measure to maintain the reputation of our 
horses, while during the last two decades the advent of 
Winkfield’s Pride, Cloister, Manifesto, Galteemore, 
Ardpatrick, Bachelor’s Button, and Pretty Polly has 
convinced all observers of the unequalled suitability of 
this country for breeding thoroughbred horses. 

The first authentic reference to the Irish draught 
horse must date from the close of the 18th century 
At that time a very great increase in the area of land 
under tillage took place, and this created a demand for 
a bigger, stronger, and more docile horse than was re- 
quired when the land was chiefly devoted to the rearing 
of flocks and herds. Though there are historical 
references to the importation of draught horses from 
England to meet this demand, there are reasons for 
believing that these horses failed to serve the purpose 
for which they were intended. The prejudicial influence 

of the cross of the heavy English draught on the Irish 

orse seems to have been recognised even at this early 
period. The cross was found unsuitable, and the effort 
toeffecta change in this way was abandoned. The people 
were, therefore, compelled to rely on the selection of the 

tavier of their native horses for the production of 
antnals of a type suited for farm work. The animal 
ptodneed in this manner must have been a farm horse 
of good quality, for he filled that position when [re- 
and was largely engaged in tillage; he was also a 
ae horse of sufficient merit to suit the repnirements 
dfarming population: and though too coarse for 
rhe he had a natural liking for the game, as shown 
as is high spirit and the readiness with which he took 
The most valuable and charac- 
mating of the Irish draugh horse was is suitability for 
at g _ the thoroughbred. To this cross we owe 
wold ei panies, which has established for Ireland a 

ide reputation. 

stead | the past fifty years Irish draught horses have 
in number and quality ; at the present 
of tillage nf! have almost disappeared. The increase 
reponse the close of the 18th century was mainly 
“sm @ for their evolution ; its regrettably large 
respongit pepecially during the last 25 years, is mainly 
cae for their present scarcity. The decrease 
country +8 a tillage began on the large farms of the 

Most phe by degrees the draught horses passed 
The emicn ey into the hands of the smaller farmers. 
Which has . ural depression which set in about 1875, and 
these all qanued u to the present time, so crippled 
With their Pe that they were compelled to part 

nye colts and fillies to meet the urgent calls 

We have left, consequently after a drain of thirty years 
Mens of a ye ly some very old and degenerate speci- 
Ty valuable breed. This must be regarded 


as a national loss. The great demand for Irish hunters 
and their increasing value as years pass by resulted in 
their widespread and general production. Given the 
Irish Draught mare to mate with the thoroughbred 
sire, hunter breeding w:s simplicity itself, but when 
breeders were compelled to couple the thoroughbred 
horse with mares possessed of two or more crosses of 
thoroughbred blood the result was by no means so 
certain. The hunter being a cross-bred animal it is 
obvious that the maintenance of a definite type 
depended largely on the balancing of the two factors 
which produced him. But breeders were compelled 
owing to the disappearance of the old draught type to 
rely more ard more on thoroughbred blood. It is trne 
that the best and most valuable hunter is the thorough- 
bred hunter, but the production of animals of this class 
is so very uncertain that it can never be recommended 
for general adoption. The disappearance of the Irish 
draught horse left the small farmer and the hunter 
breeder with a common grievance, the one required an 
animal suited for his farming work, the other needed 
something to give more bone and size to his brood 
mares. This led to the introduction of the English and 
Scotch dranght horses. The experience of the past 50 
years affords convincing proof of the failure of these 
breeds to fulfil the objects for which they were intro- 
duced. It is true that they afforded temporary relief to 
the small farmer in some parts of country, but their 
use in the production of hunters or harness horses is 
not commendable from any standpoint. Why is this? 
The answer is that the Shire and Clydesdale differ so 
widely from the thoroughbred in conformation, tempera- 
ment, and breeding that it is impossible for the two 
a to be ever sucéessfully interbred. 
he Shire is particularly characteristic of England ; 
he is the linea] descendant of the old war horse, or 
Great Horse. In the early ages, and up to the reign of 
Elizabeth, he was principally used in war. Since that 
time he has played a useful part in the agricultural 
world, and of late years has been extensively em- 
loyed in the heavy goods traffic of the large cities. 

hough the Shire and Clydesdale are descended from a 
common ancestor, there are distinctive differences be- 
tween the two breeds—largely due to the influences of 
environment and food. Their main points of difference 
consist in the extra size of the Shire (a characteristic 
which some assert is still on the increase) as compared 
with his Scotch neighbour. He stands rather straight on 
his legs, which are covered with an enormous growth of 
hair ; his pasterns are somewhat short, and he is often 
found with small weak feet. The Clydesdale, sinaller 
than the Shire, is thought to be getting smaller. He is 
scarcely so well topped, but his legs are, as a_ rule, 
“cleaner”; his pasterns are longer and more elastic, 
and he has much better feet. 

The Shire and Clydesdale were always beasts of 
burden, and were used for slow work. First used as 
war horses, they carried soldiers who, when fully 
equipped, weighed about 4 cwt. each. Subsequently, 
on the farm and in the large cities they were accus- 
tomed toslow movement and to drawing heavy loads. 
They are very big, tend to grow coarse and to put on 
fat, are soft in their bones, and sluggish in temper. 
They require large quantities of soft food, and are un- 
able to withstand privation. Their anatomical forma- 
tion and sluggish disposition render them unsuitable for 
work demanding quick movement. 

Do any of the attributes of the Shire or Clydesdale 
as here enumerated, help in the production of a hunter 
The reply must be—only their strength. But this 
strength is combined with such a number of other wholly 
unsuitable qualities as to neutralise its merit. 

The thoroughbred is in every point of temper, confor- 
mation, and habit the exact opposite of those breeds, so 


that the cross between them is too violent, the points of 
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similarity too few, to warrant anyone in recommending 
it in the face of the teaching both of science and of 
experience. P 
teverting to the foregoing statement, that the Irish 
draught horse and the thoroughbred are best suited for 
the production of hunters in Ireland, it becomes neces- 
sary to consider what steps are expedient for their 
development. The thoroughbred may be safely left to 
the protection of the racing calendar and general stud 
book. The Irish dreught horse meets the horse-breed- 
ing needs of the present hour. He is himself sufficient 
to do the work of the farmer, and when crossed with the 
thoroughbred he supplies us with hunters and harness 
horses. Unfortunately the Irish draught horse has 
almost disappeared, but a consideration of the circum- 
stances under which he was originally produced war- 
rants us in concluding that his restoration is quite 
within the range of earnest effort. The Irish draught 
horse was produced by careful selection amongst the 
horses found in this country at the close of the 18th 
century. These were the descendants of the Hobbies, 
which were the direct descendants of the native horse 
crossed judiciously with Eastern blood. If those views 
are correct—and I am convinced they are—there should 
be no difficulty in regenerating this breed by the judi- 
cious use of the small portion of it that still remains and 
the thoroughbred horse. When we consider that the 
Trish draught horse and the thoroughbred have de- 
scended from the same source we may rest assured that 
in mating one with the other we are acting according to 
one of the best recognised rules in breeding, viz., “re- 
turning to the sire his own blood.” It should never be 
forgotten that the object we are aiming at is not a 
hunter or a harness horse, but a cart horse of the Irish 
draught type. Twenty years selection of this kind, 
coupled with the assistance of a stud book for the con- 
servation of the breed, and our soil and climate, would 
make our native cart horse a permanent fixture in the 
Irish Agricultural world. 

Tam aware that the [rish draught horse is regarded 

by many of my countrymen as a myth, existing only in 

‘the minds of certain dreamers who have no knowledge of 
practical horse breeding of the present time. M y obser- 
vations of the industry as carried out in England, Scot- 
land, and Ireland, convince me to the contrary, and 
have compelled me to recognise the fact that apart 
altogether from the selective interference of men, the 
natural influences of Ireland tend towards the produe- 
tion of a horse of this type. 

Without going back to the ancient history of the Irish 
horse, it may be asked what influences do'the Irish soil 
and climate exert on horses bred in Ireland—what effect 
do they produce on the size, bone, hair, and temper of 
the animal? A typical horse descended from mn al 
bred in Ireland during a long period, is of good size. his 
bone is well developed—indeed, somewhat dis ro or- 
tionately well developed as compared with the ak of. his 
body ; his legs are clean, flat, and hard. ithout the 
spongy softness of bone or ligament so characteristi f 
the British horse. The hair is fine and _ sparse all cath 
the trunk, and though somewhat ‘th 
this coarse hair is practically confined to the ivy f ‘the 
fetlock. The most pronounced characteristi f the 
Irish horse, as distinguished from horses of oth ply 
tries, is his high courage. These characteristi “ps i 
stated to be fairly typical ; but they vary, of pret 
different parts of the country. The Connema 
direct, and till recent years an unpolluted 
of the horse which inhabited this island f —— 
memorial—though d 

gh dwarfed by the climatic condit f 

an exposed s ell : 
as well as by meagre fare, still re- 
ns the high courage and stamina of his ancestors, and 


though somewhat modified in Shape, possesses the 


strength and bone so characteristic of the Irish horse 


direction in which Irish horse breeders would like to 
move, why should we delay the adoption of a system of 
horse breeding that nature herself invites us to 
pursue ? 

The introduction to Ireland of sires not characteristic 
of the type of animal the country insists on producing 
means a battle between breeders and nature, the inevi- 
table result of which must be the depreciation of our 
horse breeding industry. If Irish horse breeders desire 
to raise the st:tus of their produce they should depend 
entirely on their own material and “build up _ from 
within.” (Loud applause). 


DIscussIon. 


The PRESIDENT said they had all heard the very inter- 
esting paper of Mr. Cleary, and he did not think there 
was anybody better qualified to speak on the subject, 
or having more experience than Mr. Cleary. (Hear, hear.) 
He (the speaker) and Mr. Cleary had often disagreed and 
fought, but there that night he felt bound to say that he 
entirely agreed with him. There was no question about 
it, but the great want of production in horses is mostly 
attributable to the disposal of mares to foreign buyers. 
The question of horse breeding is a mares’ question. 
There is material enough in this country to start afresh, 
but the question is how can we best retain good young 
ane best hunter mares of the country (the speaker 
was referring to the average good useful filly). He 
believed that if these mares were retained by any possl- 
ble scheme they would bring horse breeding in the coun- 
try up to the old-time standard. He had propounded 
a scheme that might be suitable, but it had not met 
with proper appreciation. As to crossing, he thought it 
was absolute nonsense to try to produce a hunter froma 
Shire. The first cross may produce a useful animal, but, 
as with cattle, horses, or poultry, or anything they 
liked, go to asecond cross and the mongrel they got was 
absolutely useless A thoroughbred is not suitable for 
a hunter because it has not got enough of bone—there 
was no question of stamina, pluck or speed—in this 
country a very high rate of speed was not required. As 
to the influence of racing in the production of horses, he 
considered that stiff sprint racing has done more to 
damage horse breeding in this country than anything 
else. Steeplechasing is almost dead in this countty 
owing to the lack of suitable horses, and as for the 8 
called hunter racing, it has becon e a mere farce. Most 
of those who compete for master certificates have ord 
seen a hound—(hear, hear)—and yet the owner has on'y 
to ask for a certificate and he gets it. The speaker 
thought that this kind of racing should be done wor 
with, and no thoroughbred should be allowed to compe : 
at such races. He advanced this opinion solely ™ = 
The old Irish 
and 
e to be fou 

a good number of mares of that os sealer 
hat the class ° 

d we want to keep 
o be foun 


t 
at fairs—old, worn out hacks, ere 
deal more of the better class mares. He would encourage 
breeders to keep their two or three yea 
careful of the breeding, and in a short tl 
see the benefit of it. There was no dou 
climatic conditions in Ireland are the best 
for the rearing of agricultural and hunter ho 
can raise horses better than any country 12 . 
Why, then, cannot those men with vag “far for 


knowledge come over here and start a hlessness s 


horses? The President referred to the wort aon 
trying to rear young horses in poor land, an ities 
necessity of impressing on the proper 
every means in their power to keep 
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With all those natural conditions pointing in the 
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well right by now. No man witha good mare will bring 
her to a had stallion—-only worthless mares were 
brought to bad stallions. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. Ryan asked how could the cart horse be revived ? 

The PrestpENT: We have quite sufficient animals of 
that type, but what we want is to retain them in the 
country, breed from them and encourage them. 

Mr. Ryan said he took it that the President sug- 
gested the starting of a hunter stud book on proper lines. 

Mr. Dopsyn: I have seen some useful horses pro- 
duced from the Cleveland—I mean a useful light mare. 

Mr. Ryan: You cannot mate them with the thorough- 
bred stallion. I had one or two of that kind and they 
were the worst I ever rode. 

The Prestpent: I think that you'll find that though 
the first cross of that type may be fair, the cross on the 
cross will produce very worthless animals. 

Mr. Doppyn: The mares I refer to are of the light 
kind—give them a Cleveland horse of a suitable type 
and they producea very useful animal. 

Mr Ryan: They may, be good sellers, but they are 
not good horses to breed from. 

Mr. O'BRIEN commented on the fact that in the paper 
noallusion had been made to coach horses and pack 
horses, which were very numerous in old times. 

Mr. DoNovAN mentioned that in the fairs around 
Bantry, Skibbereen, and Schull there was a_ large 
number of old Irish horses got by first crossing the old 
Irish mares with the Clydesdale, and the foal with the 
thoroughbred. 

Mr. O’Manony : I think it is our duty as veterinary 
surgeons to indnce farmers as far as in our power lies, 
tokeep the good Irish draught mares, and get good 
horses to breed from them. We have after all some in- 
fluence with the farmers. They come to us for advice 


how and then, and ask us—‘“ Would you advise us to/n 


keep this mare?” and sc on. It 1s our duty to tell 
them to keep the good mares, or if they have a good 
hunter colt, tell them to keep it as a sire, and have it 
registered as a hunter sire. 
Mr.Ryan: It isa mistake for the Department to 
tegister Shires. 
Mr. O’Manony : They are not doing it now—-only in 
two districts. I think they are now registering all 
Itish horses as hunter sires, and it would be our duty 
' we see suitable horses bred on proper lines to in- 
ice the farmer to beep them. 
a Heaty said they should thank Mr. Cleary very 
_ for his paper that evening. It was a very interest- 
chr) The Irish draught horse had not been lost 
pe of, there were a few of them yet in the country, 
the bee must deal a knock-out blow where possible to 
ite ire, Suffolk Punch, and Clydesdale. In several 
ts Where there are still old Irish mares—a good 
rT the Cork district, and part of Waterford— 
tesident : And Kerry |—and in these places they 
Sut hever been touched by the Clydesdale, Shire, 


ork, 
What and they 
Unt 
hint, you can put to a to-day, and ride 
ds to-morrow as long as you like, and 


* Splendid mares, if they will only continue to 
there without infusion of cart horses, Suffolk 
Mr. Ha ydesdale, 
his ee whilst complimenting Mr. Cleary on 
in Be Pointed out that the discussion tended to 
Th on what was wanted than how to get it. 


What me The great thing first is to find out 
DAW atte? 

Ng in Irland attributed the decline of horse-breed- 


to the extensive inroads made on the 


Irish markets by foreigners. The question was how to 
these foreign purchases. 

he PRESIDENT: Give premiums at home ; keep the 
stock at home. That is a side of the question I have 
advocated for the last 20 years. 

Mr. Manony favoured the idea of encouraging as 
many local shows as possible, because the prizes given 
thereat would be an inducement to the farmers to keep 
their good mares. He mentioned that at several of those 
shows a remarkably good class of mares was shown. He 
Yama those at the Cork show that day a very sound 
class. 

Mr. Howarp said they should be very grateful to 
Mr. Cleary for the excellent paper he had given them. 
He supposed he had a double object in coming there to 
give them that paper. He would go back to the De- 
partment of which he is the princip:!| official as regards 
the horse-breeding s heme, sssisted by the information 
he would get, to force his own ideas, which were perhaps 
excellent for the matter of the breeding of horses in 
Ireland. There are several] matters which required the 
immediate attention of the Department if they wished 
to do anything ir the way of bringing back the number 
of horses in Ireland at the time Mr. Cleary referred to. 
When we consider the matter it is a case really of people 
having been trying to kill the goose for the golden eggs. 
We had these mares taken away for the consideration of 
the price. The “powers that be” stood aloof and al- 
lowed them to go without making any effort to keep 
them. If the “ powers that be” don’t take active mea- 
sures in the matter the importation into the country of 
animals th:t are unsuitable, eventually, whatever traces 
of good that are in the stock of the districts to which 
they come, will be wiped out (Hear, hear). He referred 
to the Clydesdale, Shire, and, worse than all, the Hack- 


ey. 

Hie had been often through that part of the country 
referred to by Mr. Cleary—-Connemara and part of 
Mayo, where the old type of Irish Connemara pony is 
always found. It is unnecessary to dilate on the merits 
of this animal, but it is pitiful for me to go now and visit 
these districts where the Hackney has been for some 
years, and see the mongrels produced by the crossing of 
the Hackney and the old Connemara pony. 

Another matter that requires great consideration is the 
number of Iceland ponies that have for some time been 
dumped on this country. Recently it had come to his 
knowledge, and he had to go to the Co. Limerick for the 
experience, that the Iceland ponies there will soon oust 
the horse in light agricultural operations, for the farmer’s 
plying to Creameries get vast numbers of them, generally 
when they are in foal. He thought that the Department, 
as they are so anxious for the success of horse-breeding, 
should at once put some kind of law into force by which 
the number of these animals would be considerably 
lessened. Speaker dwelt on the necessity of excluding 
from free nominations for service with thoroughbred 
stallions, those mares that had anything to do with the 
Shire, Clydesdale, Hackney, or Iceland pony. He was 
sure that if the Department were only advised by Mr. 
Cleary in this matter they would set about making 
matters right, as he believed they were now inclined to 
do their level best to regenerate horse-breeding and 
bring it up to the old standard (Applause). _ 

Mr. CLEary, replying to the discussion, said there was 
one point that seemed to have escaped the attention of 
the meeting, and that was that the country itself, apart 
entirely from the interference of man, tends to—in fact, 
insists on—growing a horse of the clean, hard, big-legged 
type, that is,a horse of the Irish draught type. It was 
only selection, the process of selection on the part of 
man, that effected the change. Taking an analogous 
case, if the Lincolnshire sheep, which were white sheep 
with long, wavy wool, were transferred to Roscommon 


and the sheep of Roscommon to Lincolnshire, in time 


| 
| 
(| 
| 
| 
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the Lincolnshire sheep would become as the Roscommon 
and they would find that the Roscommon breed would 
become Lincolnshire. And so it was with cattle and 
every other animal, and the kind of horse that Ireland 
~ tends to grow—that part of Ireland suited to the pro- 
duction of horses—is a horse of the clean-legged, hard 
type, full of courage. If they were to bring ov.r any 
pd ae foreign horses and keep them for 50 or 100 years, 
they would find that in course of time they would get 
good feet, lively pasterns,and particularly good courage, 
because the tendency of the country is to that production, 
whether we like it or not. Consequently with a little 
care in our selection, and if the country suits us, we can 
get the horse we want. That can be effected by having 
a stud book and keeping a record of what we are doing, 
and in 30 years time we ought to have a good horse all- 
round. There ought to be no possible difficulty in 
securing the production, after 30 years’ careful selection, 
of the kind of horse we want. If they remembered that 
the thousands and thousands of thoroughbred horses at 
present in the world, descended from three stallions and 
42 mares, surely at the present day we can get three 
stallions and 42 mares of the type we want, and keep 
breeding up to that type as we go along, and that would, 
in the course of years, leave us a stock of horses that 
would suit all our requirements. We must follow exam- 
ple, and help that which our soil and climate tends to 
produce, instead of fighting against it as at present. 

The PrestmDENT moved a cordial vote of thanks to 
Mr. Cleary for his valuable paper, and in doing so en- 
dorsed his views. 

Mr. O’Manony seconded the vote, which was carried 
with acclamation. 

Mr. Cieary briefly acknewledged the vote, paying a 
tribute to Mr. Winter for his exertions on behalf of horse 
breeding in Ireland. 

On the motion of Mr. Howard, seconded by Mr. 
Healy, a warm tribute of gratitude was accorded to the 
President, and he acknowledged the vote. 

_ Songs and recitations were given, and a pleasant even- 
Ing was spent. 


SOUTH DURHAM AND NORTH YORKSHIRE 
VETERINARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION. 


A meeting was held on Friday, June 1st, in the Im- 
sg Hotel, Darlington. Mr. G. R. Dudgeon, Sunder- 
and, — ; there were also present: Messrs. C. G. 
Hill, W. N. Dobbing, Darlington ; E. H. Pratt, Northal- 
lerton ; and W. Awde, Stockton-on-Tees, 

Apologies for non-attendance were received from 
Messrs. H. Peele, A. C. Forbes, E. Hall, and C. Sutton. 

of previous meeting were taken as 
read and confirmed, propose ing 
, proposed by Mr. Dobbing, seconded 

A letter having been read from Messrs, Williams and 
Norgate, the Secretary was instructed to write referring 
them to the Register of the R.C.V.S. for what they re- 
quired. 

A circular from the Royal Institute of Publie Health 
asking the Association to send delegates to the Congress 
at Cork was next considered, and it was decided that 
owing to cost it was not desirable to send one this year 

at his election asa member be od, it w i 
deferred, it was decided 

Mr. DOBBING mentioned having been ¢: 
beast 18 months old which on being aaa 
see well, and was affected in the brain. The poll was 


blistered, and Pot. iodid. gi 

. Pot. . given, but treatment w 

no use ; the animal got down and had to be killed. “He 
brought the specimens in and the cerebellum was much 
enlarged and it seemed to be tubercular in character. 


Had also attended a mare with a twist in the bowels. 
When seen at 7 p.m. she was in acute pain, and at 11 
p.m, pain was more intense and perspiration was _pro- 
fuse. She died at 7 a.m. the following morning.  Post- 
mortem revealed twist of double colon. 

Discussion turred on the value of rectal explorations in 
such cases, as they were often very instructive and assis- 
ted diagnosis. 

He also was called to three rams suspected of being 
affected with anthrax. On examination they were 
found to be suffering from rhododendron poisoning. 
They staggered and were affected in their heads, and 
grated their teeth. The leaves of the shrub were found 
in the stomach on post-mortem. 

Mr. Hitt mentioned having seen a dog whose bowels 
did not respond to aperient medicine and was supposed 
to be the subject of twist. He was put under chloro- 
form and the bowels were practicallyempty. Next day 
the bowels responded and he made a good recovery. 

He was also called to see a colt after operation by a 
castrator, and found a large piece of omentum full of 
clotted blood protruding through the scrotum. After 
clearing out the blood and cleaning it he cut it off and 
sutured up the scrotum and the colt did well. He had 
also met with the strongylus armatus in the scrotum 
when operating. 

Mr. Pratt had a horse recently with brain symptoms. 
He was both blind and deaf, and when led out ran into 
the wall. Prescribed Pot. Bromide and Iodide. The 
horse when left to himself would eat food, but some- 
times he was found standing in a corner pressing his 
head against the wall. He ultimately recovered, and is 
now at work. Had also seen acolt which held its head 
on one side, one eye up and the other down. He was 
put into slings as he could not stand properly. He was 
recovering slowly but was not quite right, but thought 
that he would ultimately get better. 


ELECTION OF OFFICERS. 


President.— Mr. W. H. Blackburn, Barnard Castle. 

Vice-Presidents.— Messrs. G. R. Dudgeon, Sunderland; 
A. C. Forbes, Bishop Auckland. 

Secretary and Treasurer—Mr. W. Avde, Stockton- 
on-Tees, re-elected. 

Auditors.—Messrs. W. N. Dobbing and J. H. Taylor, 
both of Darlington, were re-elected. 

After some discussion about the subject for next 
meeting, Mr. Hill proposed that the Secretary be 1n- 
structed to try and obtain a paper by some veterinary 
surgeon holding an appointment as meat inspector, a0 
that an invitation be sent to the Corporations 1n the 
district, asking some of their members dealing wit 
sanitary matters and the public health generally to 
attend. Carried. 

Mr. Prarr said that he should like the Association to 
have some reference library in connection with it, 8 
that members could borrow books, but it was not com 
sidered feasible at present. 

A discussion was then opened on the Secretary 
adjourned from last meeting, by Mr. Pratt, and pa 
tinued by Messrs. Dobbing, Hill and Dudgeon, fn 
which a vote of thanks was accorded, on the ne 
of Mr. Dudgeon, seconded by Mr. Dobbing. The m 


ther. 
bers subsequently had tea toge W. Awpe, Hon. Sec. 


CoMPARATIVE SUMMARY OF RETURNS— 
Parasitic MANGE, IN IRELAND. 


1906 1905 1904 
Outbreaks in August 6 10 178 
Eight Months 67 158 
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DISEASES OF ANIMALS ACTS 1894 to 1903. SUMMARY OF RETURNS. 


Foot- Glanders Rabies. Sh 
Anthrax. | and-Mouth | (including Cases cep] Swine Fever. 
Period. Disease. Farcy) Confirmed. | Scab. 
Out- | Ani- | Out- | Ani- | Out- | Ani- Out-}| Out- | Slaugh- 
breaks| mals. poreaks| mals. jbreaks| mals. Dogs. | Other breaks. | tered * 

Gr. BRITAIN. Week ended Sept.1 | 16 | 20 27 | 38 —_ 2] 18 81 
1905 19 2! 25 48 6 12 77 

Corresponding week in | 1904 7 i) 42 66 3 26 55 
1903 10 | 12) 37 | 70 1] 14 | 
lotal for 35 weeks, 1906 623 | 911 766 1428 301 | 787 | 4420 
1905 .. | 665 915 861 1491 660 604 2749 

(orresponding period in {1904 .. | 666 | 1056 1072 1893 1068 | 996 | 4576 
1903 .. | 545 832 1026 1683 1177 | 1109 5688 

Board of Agriculture apd Fisheries, Sept. 4. 1906. 

IRELAND. Week ended Aug. 25 os os 1 1 3 6 10 
1905 1 3 . es ee 4 83 

Corresponding Week in 1904 os 3 22 96 
190% 1 1 oe 11 134 

Total for 34 weeks, 1906 oe 3 7 6 14 160 | 74 830 
1905 3 5 13 35 228 124 1199 

Corresponding period in 1904 2 2 8 29 os 371 229 2889 
1903 2 3 2 3 2 396 224 2741 


Epizootic Lymphangitis ; 


Week ending Jan. 27, 1906, 


1 case. 


Department of Agriculture and Technical Instruction for Ireland, (Castle Street), Dublin, Aug. 30, 1906. 


Norz.—The figures for the Current Year are approximate only. 


* As Diseased or Exposed to Infection 


REVIEW. 


! 


poniee necessary for the xatwral sporulation of the 
cillus anthracis—an important consideration in prac- 


Tat ELEMENTS oF THE Practice or Comparative tice—is not given. Tuberculosis in mammals, again, is 
Mepicine.—By FraNK TOWNEND Barton, M.R.C.v.s, treated as being due to exactly the same organism in 


aud Gkorce GressWELL, M.A. (Oxon), L.R.C.P., L.R.C.S. 
In.), L.F.P.S. (Glasgow). Demy 8vo. 240 p.p.; 
doth, lettered ; 5s. nett. Everett and Co., London. 


Ris small volume may be described as an elementary 
= _ on the clinical features, and to some extent the 
oo: ogy, of the more important diseases which are 
meme from the lower animals to man; and is 
a. A Intended for the use of medical and _veteri- 
ents alike. The literary matter consists of 
buble > Pages, printed in large type, and preceded by a 
and an index, both of which, by an 
ong but nevertheless serious error, direct the 
Seon apoint a dozen pages prior to that on which 

- of reference is to be found. 
~ te Pages are occupied by reprints of clinical 
several re yc and veterinary journals, including 
the small of inquests which, considering 
think hay ze of the volume, might with advantage, we 
» ave been replaced by other matter. It will thus 


See 
More cata work of the authors amounts to little 
‘ ages, 
ton of aecely necessary to dwell much upon this por- 


" Me work, though we notice some statements 
ate dispose ans and some omissions t» which we 
tion of the bie take exception. Microscopic examina- 
ded {op the ‘00d during life for instance, is recommen- 

diagnosis of bovine anthrax, while the tem- 


each species—the later views of Koch, and the experi- 
ments and discussion which have arisen from them not 
being mentioned. There are other points open to criti- 
cism, but apart from these it must be said in general 
terms that the whole volume is of too superficial and 
ig agra d a nature to be serviceable to those for whom 
it is intended. 
W. C. 


Veterinary Inspectors in U.S.A. 


The action of Congress under whip and spur from 
President Roosevelt, in placing the slaughter-houses 
and meat packing seislitidimaies under direct govern- 
ment supervision, has made it necessary to appoint an 
army of meat inspectors, who are empowered to deter- 
mine whether or not meat is sound, wholesome, and fit 
for human food. 

The initial salary will be $1,000 to $1,200 per annum 
and expenses. 

Qualification, a graduate holding a diploma froma 
recognised veterinary college giving a three years cowrse 
of instruction. 

The qualification clause, calling for a three years 
course of study, is a decided compliment to the National 
Association o Veterinarians, which for years has been 


making war on short course colleges, only one or two 
of which still remain.—Zhe Horseshoers Journal. 


| 
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A New Portable Sheep-dipper. 


A practical demonstration of a new patent portable 
sheep-dipping bath and dri sy took place at the farm of 
Strathkinnes, Fife, tenanted by Mr. John Syme, on Tues- 
day, August 28. The special advantage claimed for this 
dipper is its ready portability, being constructed of 
detachable parts. The parts are easily put together, and 
the cost puts it within the reach of all sheep owners, 
either large or small. The sheep dipped passed through 
the ordeal both on the back and feet, and the dripper 
was correct. The patentee (Mr. R. G. Anderson, V.S., 
Cupar) was complimented at the close of the proceed- 
ings, and Messrs. J. Wallace and Sons, Ltd., on taking 
over the patent. There was a representative gathering 
at the demonstration.— The Scottish Former. 


ARMY VETERINARY SERVICE. 


Extract from London Gazette. 
Wark Orrice, Patt MALL, Sept. 4. 


Sept. C. Rose to be Major. The undermentioned 
Gentlemen to be Lieutenants :—H. L. Jones, in succes- 
ion to Capt. A. C. Wilson, placed on temporary half- 
pay ; L. L. Dixon, in succession to Major A. E. Richard- 
son, deceased ; W. H. Taylor, in succession to Major J. J. 
Philips, placed on retired pay ; W. N. Rowston, in suc- 
cession to Major D. J. Barry, retired ; V. C. Leckie, in 
succession to Major F. J. Short, retired. 


On the arrival at Cheltenham Station on Sunday 
night of a horse-box containing six valuable horses 
which had come from the Dublin Show five of the 
animals were found dead, and the other is not expected 
to live. When the pony opened the box the heat in- 
side is supposed to have been the 
cause of the death of the animals. The hors 
to Mr. Denby, of Cheltenham. — 


Personal. 


Dr. Daniel Elmer Salmon, late Chief of t i 
States Bureau of Animal Industry, has 
tion with the Uruguayan Government to organise and 
conduct a ce eae upon somewhat similar lines to 
the one which he institnted and brought to such a high 
state of perfection in this country, and for which grand 
work he was so poorly paid and shabbily treated 
Although his new government is but an infant when 
compared with that to which he gave the most vigorous 
years of his life, his salary is considerably larger, bein 
in all of his living expenses. 

_the entire veterinary profession of i ri 
him unbounded success in his new ama 


and happiness.—-7he American Vetermnary 


At the recent examination of the iversi 
chester for the diploma of Veterinary 
John Brown, M. .C.V.S., of Wigan, presented himself for 
examination and obtained the degree The ext 1 
examiner was Prof. Sir John M‘Fadyean ‘and thei ical 
examiners the teachers of the University, ee 


Important changes are announced i 
officials of the Goverament 
the § ard of Agriculture. w 
eae nm the chief permanent official at the 
of . Since 1892, and few men hav 

one more than he towards the stamping out of p Tremba 


among cattle in the British Islands. Sir Thomas 
Elliott bore, with Mr. Walter Long, the brunt of the 
battle in stamping out rabies. He was born in Paris, 
and began his career as a clerk in the Inland Revenue 
Department, a post that he won in open competition. 
He became a principal clerk in 1887, and was private 
secretary to the late Lord Ritchie when President of the 
Local Government Board in the years between 1889 and 
1892. Sir Thomas Elliott was made an honorary men- 
ber of the Royal Agricultural Society in 1903. He won 
his K.C.B. in 1898, in connection with the stamping 
out of foot-and-mouth disease.—TZhe Yorkshire Post. 


GitteTr—GiILLETTt.—A marriage has been arranged 
and will probably take place in October between Lieut. 
Edward Scott Gillett, Army Veterinary Corps, son of 
Rev. E. A. Gillett, of Weston near Bicester, England, 
and Katherine Seale, daughter of Rear-Admiral A. Gil- 
lett, of Waltham House, Cowes, Isle of Wight, England. 
—Civil and Military Gazette (Lahore.) 


ANTHRAX. 
Sir, 

I should like to draw ‘‘ A Country Practitioners ’’ atten- 
tion to an article by Prof. M’Fadyean on “A Peculiat 
Staining Reaction of the Blood of Animals Dead of Anth- 
rax,’’? which appeared in The Journal of Comparative Patho- 
logy and Therapeutics, vol. xvi, page 35, also ‘‘ A further 
note’? on the same subject, page 360, of that volume. 
There he will find all the practical information he asks for 
in his letter published on Sept. Ist. 

I have found the method there recommended very usefil 
for the post-mortem diagnosis of anthrax.— Yours — 

E. H. Pratt. 


Sir, 
The experience of the gentleman who signs himself “A 
Country Practitioner’? seems to be somewhat ubiquitous. 
Many of my friends have informed me of like differences of 
opinion. I should be glad to relate an occurrence which 
came my way a few weeks ago. 

I was called in at 8 o’clock on August 3, to see a tw 
year-old bullock which was noticed ill at 3 o'clock in ™ 
afternoon of the same day. On my arrival I found the 
animal dead. Suspecting anthrax, I took the ear for micro 
scopical examination of the blood, and after staining = 
Loeffler’s alkaline solution methyl blue, I easily discove 
the anthrax bacilli. I submitted slide to expert who 
roborated my opinion. 

The case was reported to police and the County bess 
ary Inspector for the division visited premises next ry 
He took the other ear to the County laboratory, 4 : 
believe, owing to the holidays intervening, an examin a 
was not conducted until the latter part of the next wee thst 

I received a report on Aug. 11 from owner, stating * 
the police had informed him that his animal had not he 
of anthrax. I made enquiries at the county labora not 
and the microscopist informed me that the ear pene 
examined until it was in an advanced state of decompos alt 
and that he had informed the Medical Officer © 
that an examination was useless. : died. 4 

A few weeks previously another animal had * who 
post mortem examination was made by ® lave vessel 
thought the animal had died from ruptured pega 
the intestines being full of blood. This also was prev" 
anthrax. O.H. should 

I think it ridiculous that a microscopist or M.O-™" 
say an animal did not die of anthrax, 
from examination of blood from a putrid ear. per in 10s8 
pect such opinions to result at some time or peace 
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TUBERCULOSIS. Po illustrate note by Mr. Jowell. p. 113. 
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acarcase, after the skin has been removed. Fortunately 
my client was a sensible fellow, and took my advice as re- 
gards disinfection, etc., ignoring the Police Report.— 
Yours truly, 

ANoTHER, CouNTRY PRACTITIONER. 


HORSE-RADISH POISONING. 

Sir, 

Iam writing to bear Mr. Fairbank out in his opinion re- 
garding the poisonous properties of horse radish in cattle, 
having had several cases which I attributed to that alone, 
and which the post-mortems have borne out. It usually 
occurred by the animals getting at the roots after being dug 
up and placed in some unused corner. When everything 
is parched up, and in the absence of other roots, horse-radish 
is taken by cattle and brings on colic and all its accompany- 
ing symptoms—striking the body, grunting, laying down, 
etc. The cause of these attacks is often a mystery, or hard 
to explain until the post-mortem, then the familiar scent of 
horse-radish given off from the contents of the stomach 
clears the case up, and when the cause is mentioned it 
generally follows that an explanation issoon found—of some 
recent clearing of the garden, and the deposit of the roots 
in some corner or ditch aecessible to the animals. I dare- 
say it’s a kind of morbid appetite on the part of some 
animals to take to eating this very aromatic and strong 
flavoured root, which certainly would be rejected ordinarily. 
—Yours faithfully, 

Wm. M.R.C.V.S. 
Wickham Market. 


Sir, 

In replying to an article on the above in last week’s 
Record Mr. W. J. Young says “I strongly declare that 
horse-radish root eaten in the ordinary way (unboiled) is 
hon-poisonous.’? With this statement I entirely disagree, 
andmy opinion is based on clinical observation of several 
cases. Mr. Young also says “ What is food for man is surely 
hot poison for beasts.’? I think it all depends upon the 
amount taken. 

In the spring of some few years ago I was hastily sum- 
toned one night by a client to attend some half dozen pedi- 
gtee Hereford cows. They were all exhibiting symptoms of 
severe colic, kicking at the abdomen, swishing their tails, 
and continually lying down and getting up again. Two 
Were in a state of collapse and died the same night, the 
others gradually recovered under treatment. Post-mortem 
‘xatination revealed acute gastro-enteritis, and the pre- 
— in the rumen of horse-radish leaves and root. It 
ee upon investigation that one of the workmen 

ose garden adjoined the field the cattle were in, had that 

‘Norning dug up a large quantity of horse-radish that had 
— Wild and thrown it over the hedge into the field, 
age it was all consumed, some of the cows of course get- 
po Pre 23. than others with fatal results. This, I think, 

“usively proves that horse-radish eaten in sufficient 
is undoubtedly poisonous. 


Craven Arms, C. E. Dayus, M.R.C.V.S. 


Sir, THE TUBERCULIN TEST. 


bot aa of —— nr. Hereford, decided to give up his 
Cattle - and dispose of his herd of Pedigree Hereford 
testing th ng heey by his agent as to the desirability of 

cattle with Tuberculin prior to sale, 
tome 70 hen € arrangements to do so, and as there were 
nominal ee io test, I thought that I had named a very 
A separate ( ( 0/6 per head), each animal that passed to have 
ertificate and Temperature Chart—to be shown 


fact 
lin fro sold) With the animal. I had obtained the Tubercu- 


In f 


Tuly 16th, -C. and was to commence my work on Monday, 
"ie cattle to be done in lots of 20 to 25. 
8 away at the Agricultural College, Ciren- 


ter, an 
Made the a, 


na gent had informed him of the arrangement 
Tomy great surprise on Saturday, July 14th, 


about 7.30 p.m., a messenger came to inform me that my 
services were not required, as a Vet. from Cirencester would 
test cattle at 3/- per head, railway fare and board, and he 
did it! At least his assistant did ! 

The farm is 9 miles from Hereford and about 63 from 
Cirencester. Is this Professional Conduct? I trust the 
Chairman or some other member of the Registration Com- 
mittee will cause enquiry to be made, when I shall be 
pleased to attend and produce copies of correspondence. The 
agent very kindly took the Tuberculin I had obtained, but 
the operator declined to use it, preferring Pasteur’s as more 
reliable. So much for our Alma Mater. I have attended 
the Whitfield Estate for 35 years and never had my charges 
questioned.— Yours truly, 

James BARLING, M.R.C.V.S. 

Hereford. 


THE PREVENTION OF CORRUPTION BILL. 
Sir, 

In your current issue you reprint from The Pharmaceu- 
tical Journal an interesting, though perhaps somewhat too 
optimistic, articleon the Prevention of Corruption Bill. I 
say “too optimistic’? for I am afraid that the Act will 
seldom be put into force, and therefore have little effect, 
from lack of persons willing to lay information. Still, 
when the measure becomes operative next year, it is possi- 
ble that we may see some surprises; and before it becomes 
operative it would be advisable for veterinary surgeons to 
seriously consider its bearing on their own relation to the 
servants of their clients. 

I do not suggest that the members of our profession are 
more given to bribery and corruption than are those of other 
callings, or that coachmen as a class are more venal than 
butlers. I see no reason to suppose that the evils against 
which this Bill is aimed are more rife among us than they 
are among many other bodies of men. 

But we all know that for veterinary surgeons to give 
commissions to coachmen and other servants is—ito say the 
least of it—a very common practice; aud in less than six 
months time every practitioner who indulges in it will bring 
himself under the penalties of the Bill. For it must be 
noted that the measure strikes not only at persons who 
ask for or accept bribes or commissions, but also at those 
who offer or give them. 

Your contemporary seems to hope that a general public 
effort may be made to “ see to it that the Act is strictly en- 
forced.’’ I scarcely anticipate anything of this sort, but I 
think that the question is worth raising among veterinary 
surgeons, as well as among tradesmen. Undoubtedly there 
will be some prosecutions under the measure—if the present 
order of things goes on among us there may be one of a 
veterinaly surgeon. And I, for one, should be sorry to 
see some luckless individual, no worse thaa hundreds of 
others in the profession, prosecuted, fined, or more prob- 
ably imprisoned, and finally deprived of his diploma—and 
all for the sin of being found out.—Yours truly, 

Lonpon PRACTITIONER. 


CROSS-EXAMINATION BY R.S.P.C A. INSPECTORS. 
Sir, 

It seems to me rather a futile proceeding for a veterinary 
surgeon to refuse to be cross-examined by a R.S.P.C.A. In- 
spector when the magistrate can, and will, compel him to 
be. But apart from that, I should like to ask on what 
grounds the objection to auswer an inspector’s questions is 
really based. Because he is not a professional man we are 
told—but what sort of a professional man? [If it is because 
he is not a lawyer, and is supposed to be usurping the 
position of one—surely that is a matter for the legal profes- 
sion, not the veterinary. If, on the other hand, it is be- 
cause he is not a veterinary surgeon—would it not be just 
as reasonabie for us to refuse to undergo cross-examination 
on veterinary subjects by the most eminent K.C. that ever 
wore a wig ?—Yours faithfully, 

ENQUIRER,” 
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MEDICAL AND VETERINARY DUTIES. 


| Sir, 


I am pleased to see you in the vanguard upholding the 
veterinary position on these matters of milk and meat, It 
is well for us to get on Councils and Corporations if we have 
the ability and can afford it. We ought, however, not to 
ignore the power and educative influence of the press in 
these matters. To contradict, to controvert, and to en- 
lighten if skilfully done is good work, and “the pen”? is 
said to be “ mightier than the sword.” 

A statement recently made has obtained wide circulation 
and currency, and emanated I believe from a medical man 
in London, that cows get tuberculosis from eating diseased 

rass. 

7 Shades of Koch! Why was such a statement ever 
allowed to see the light of day. I enclose you some corres- 
pondence in The Hastern Daily Presson May 19, 1906. 

You will observe that I didn’t put M.R.C.V.S. after my 

name as I didn’t want to be accused of controverting the 


bye-law as to advertising.—Yours truly, 
G. Mayan. 


Tur Corporation Datry Farm at WHITLINGHAM. 


To the Editor of The Eastern Daily Press. 


Sir,—I can hardly think that that section of the Norwich 
public that has hitherto elected to purchase its milk supply 
from the Corporation Dairy at Whitlingham will be alto- 
gether reassured by the explanation given at the Town 
Council meeting on Tuesday last by the Chairman of the 
Sewage Committee, as to the foundation for the rumours 
that have lately been afloat with reference to the quality of: 
the milk supplied by this dairy. 

In the first place one cannot help noticing the omission 
in the chairman’s remarks, as reported by you, of any ex- 
pression of opinion on the subject from the chief Health 
Officer of the city—he whose duty it is to supervise and 
control the quality of the food supply (including milk) 
publicly offered for sale to its inhabitants. I refer, of 
course, to the Medical Officer of Health. In this connec- 
tion I would like to quote the following as the opinion of 
a writer in the current number of The Journal of the British 
Dairy Farmers’ Association, Vol. xx., 1906. In a paper on 
“The Desirability or Otherwise of a Municipai Supply of 
Milk,”’ he there says—pp. 20 and 21—‘‘I shall never forget 
the disgust inspired to my mind by a visit to the Norwich 
Sewage Farm, where something like 100 cows were feeding 
amongst the outlets of the flowing sewage, their milk going 
back to the city every morning and night. Can a medical 
man who suggests such a thing really believe in the utility 
of such precautions as are being perpetually pressed on the 
dairy farmer as essential to milk purity?” 

I think the Norwich public has a right to ask if the Medi- 
cal Officer of Health of the city was consulted as to the ad- 
visability of feeding this large dairy of cows on the Whitling- 
ham Sewage Farm, and, if so, what opinion he expressed on 
the subject. It would also be interesting to know if this 
same official, for whose opinion on such matters I have the 
greatest respect, is vested with any powers for periodically 
inspecting this dairy ; for, if I mistake not, it is altogether 
outside his jurisdiction, which would seem to be rather 
an anomaly, considering that the dairy is run for the 
citizens by their owa representatives the Norwich Town 
Council. 

The only opinion quoted by the Chairman of 
Committee as to the fitness or otherwise of thoann ae 
that of the farm steward, who is reported to have said: “I 
yesterday carefully examined the herd at Whitlingham 
and passed 75 cows that are nowin profit as being absolutely 
fit.”” Tis true that the veterinary’s opinion was referred 
to, but the Chairrhan would seem to have placed more reli- 
ance upon the opinion of the steward than upon that of the 
higher official. Under the circumstances, would it not 
have been more satisfactory—at any rate to the public—if 
the opinion of some outside expert had been taken, 


known analytical chemist. Mr. Lincolne Sutton ; but who 
is the “eminent pathologist ’’ referred to who made the 
inoculation experiments? Would it not have lent more 
weight to his report if his name had been appended to it? 
Especially when it would seem that the pathological investi- 
gation was by far the more important of the two. Even 
expert pathologists have been known to differ as to what is 
and what is not a pus cell when the material under examina- 
tion is a milk sample. 

In view of the above criticism, I cannot help thinking 
that we are entitled to still further information ere those 
“serious rumours ’’ referred to by you will be allayed.— 


Yours faithfully, 
anp M.O.H. 


“Sir,—As a matter of public interest, I should like to 
cross controversial swords in a friendly way with ‘M.D. 
and M.O.H.’ To start with, I think the axiom, ‘every 
man to his trade or calling,’ ought to be prominently 
stated. 

If it is the duty of the M.O.H. to control the food supply 
of the city (in some cities this is done by an inspector under 
the Foods and Drugs Act), and I presume ‘M.D. and 
M.O.H.’ is right in his assertion, then the quality of the 
milk supply and its freedom from organisms will certainly 
come under his province and purview, and rightly so. 

But ‘M.D. and M.O.H.’ does not appreciate the fitness 
of things when he asks for an opinion which would be very 
expert from the M.O.H. per se on the feeding of the cows 
on the Sewage Farm. Also, any opinion given by him per 
se after inspecting the cows and the hygienic condition of 
the dairy would not be very reassuring. Surely both these 
matters come under the province of the veterinary surgeon 
acting as a loyal officer under the M.O.H. 

Would a veterinary surgeon’s opinion be asked or accep- 

ted about the feeding of children in a hospital? It might be 
valuable if there were no doctors about, but not otherwise 
would a veterinary surgeon be asked to inspect and re 
port on the hygienic condition of a hydropathic establish- 
ment or a sanatorium? I trow not. Then why should a 
M.O.H. per se investigate the feeding of cattle or inspect 
them, or the dairy ? 
The opinion of the farm steward, if he is a man of exper 
ience, is valuable as to the stamp or race of the cow, ast 
its feeding capacity and individual conduct and idiosyncré 
sies ; but in matters of disease, and especially that of clini- 
cal disease of the udder, the veterinary surgeon is the man 
to look to. The microscopist is the man that should investi- 
gate the milk for bacteria. 

Mr. Sutton’s analysis of the milk is as it should be. . 

I express no opinion as to whether, if the name of : od 
eminent pathologist had been given it would have instil 
more confidence into the great majority of the public. *° 
some it would have been interesting to know his oie 
I think, however, we ought to loyally accept the word © E 
gentlemen who say that a strict investigation has been ca 
ried out by this gentleman. a deal 

To me it is a matter of interest and gratification tha 
bacterium coli was found in the milk. detect 8 

I think an expert pathologist ought to be able to ae 
pus cell when he sees one. . dail- 

Apart from this, I should say that the diseases an pe 
ments communicable from animals to man by milk are “ 
known both to the medical and veterinary professio?, 
can be counted on the fingers of one hand. — 

The whole matter seems to be a question of sas roe 
intelligent organisation, and a good understanding 


the M.O.H. and the veterinary surgeon.— You's nl 


all, 

AND Papers RECEIVED—Messrs. G- 
E. H. Pratt, C. E. Dayus, H. Taylor, J. L. Barling. 

Another Country Practitioner,” 1905, Repor! 

Annual Report of M.O.H. City of Edinburg ee by James 

on the Health of the City of Manchester 1909, ‘tol Times 

Niven, M.A., M.B., The Yorkshire Post, The Bri The 


May 19th. 


Again, we have the opinion quoted in extenso of our well- 


8; 
and Mirror, The Daily Telegraph, Lloyd's New 
Pembrokeshire Times. 
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